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FRENCH PRONUNCIATION. 
To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 

Sirs : — One is inclined eagerly to examine a 
paper 1 having for its subject the interesting 
topic chosen by Prof. McKibben. More than 
a year ago Prof. Koschwitz had published his 
Parlers Parisienss — a book that will always 
be prized for its valuable introduction in which 
the author gives a condensed, but complete, 
history of French pronunciation. With the im- 
pressions gained from a perusal of the latter 
volume fresh in the mind, a reader is likely to 
be disappointed in Prof. McKibben's pamphlet 
since it contains nothing new ; furthermore, 
difficulty is experienced in attempting to dis- 
cover on what principle the old material is 
arranged. 

The general idea of the first part (pp. 1-7) 
seems to be that Paris furnishes the model 
for French pronunciation ; that the number of 
people whose speech is accepted as correct is 
increasing rapidly and is no longer confined to 
any especial class. The writer next considers 
" the fact that those who speak well employ 
several kinds of good usage;" he illustrates 
this by alluding to the divergencies which 
appear in transcriptions of similar texts by 
Koschwitz and by Passy. Then, after referring 
to the constant but gradual changes taking 
place in language, he concludes : 

"With these thoughts in mind, we may and 
should look for new light upon French pro- 
nunciation. But the old standard or standards, 
though slowly changing, are still valid ; to 
them must conform all words and the pronun- 
ciation of those who use them." 

Doubt will probably arise in a reader's mind 
as to the meaning of the terms "new light" 
and "old standards;" I think there may be 
some confusion throughout the article in the 
employment of the words "standard" and 
" usage." 

Leaving aside these little exceptions, the 
paper will doubtless prove of value to many 

1 Standards of Frencli Pronunciation. By George F. 
McKibben, Professor of French and German, Denison Uni- 
versity, Granville, O : Read before the Ohio Modern Lang- 
uage Association, Dec. 27, 1893. Published by the Associ- 
ation. Columbus: Spahr & Glenn, 10 pp. 

2 Reviewed by Professor A. Rambeau in Mod. Lang. 
Notes, ix, 276-285. 



who have not made a particular study of the 
subject or who have not at hand such a manual 
as that of Koschwitz. 

L. Emil Menger. 
Johns Hopkins University. 



DR. HALL'S "REJOINDER." 
To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 

Sirs: — Dr. Fitzedward Hall's "Rejoinder" 
(Mod. Lang. Motes, Nov. 1894) to my " Not 
So Very American " requires on my part some 
comments. 

In the Academy for March 25, 1893 there 
appeared a communication from Dr. Hall, 
underthe heading of "The American Dialect," 
in which many quotations from an American 
school book were cited as illustrating some of 
the baser elements of that dialect, — "substi- 
tutes ' ' for the words and phrases of genuine 
English "such as should be pronounced in- 
tolerable." The book from which Dr. Hall 
cited his examples was Mr. Eggleston's First 
Book in American History. 

In reading the quotations from Mr. Eggles- 
ton's book, it seemed to me that some of the 
locutions censured by Dr. Hall were not 
Americanisms. A glance into a few English 
books and a hasty search in memoranda pre- 
pared for other matters quickly supplied, from 
British writings, citations parallel to a dozen 
or more locutions quoted from Mr. Eggleston. 
In the circumstances, I thought it worth while 
to point out the parallelism, and I did so in a 
very temperate, unpretentious little paper 
having the title, "Not So Very American," 
printed in Mod. Lang. Notes, December, 1893. 
It was not at all within the scope of my re- 
marks (much expanded in apparent length by 
the quotations supporting them) to "animad- 
vert ' ' on the opinions that made the staple of 
Dr. Hall's letter to the Academy. 

But Dr. Hall, explaining the meaning of his 
Academy letter in seven columns of "Rejoin- 
der" to my parallel quotations, scouts the idea 
that the locutions capped were cited by him as 
Americanisms. His rejection of the thought 
is vehement: 

"The aim of Mr. Williams is to lay at my 
door that for which, if he made good his con- 
tention, I should justly be an object of con- 
temptuous derision." 
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So far, then, there is progress. The locutions 
capped by parallel British citations are not 
Americanisms, and were not regarded as such 
by Dr. Hall. There remains to be considered 
whether my attributing to Dr. Hall the opinion 
that they were Americanisms involved an un- 
reasonable construction and interpretation of 
his Academy letter, — or, to put the query 
somewhat differently, — whether Dr. Hall's 
" Rejoinder " does not read into his Academy 
letter esoteric meanings and restrictions that 
are not discoverable in the unexpounded text. 
Dr. Hall's "Rejoinder" says: "Early last 
year there appeared in the London Academy, 
some strictures by me, under the heading of 
'The American Dialect.' " In no part of the 
"Rejoinder" is there an intimation that the 
heading, as printed, was imposed (as might 
have happened) on his communication by the 
editor of the Academy. The title of the letter, 
"The American Dialect," may fairly be re- 
garded, then, as indicating Dr. Hall's view of 
its subject-matter. But his " Rejoinder," in 
Mod. Lang. Notes, shows that while, under 
the heading of "The American Dialect," he 
was censuring "locutions which go far to 
realize finished debasement" — (an odd pur- 
pose of theirs, but no matter) — and was illus- 
trating such locutions from an American book 
exclusively, he really had in mind, not a dia- 
lect peculiarly American, but an international 
dialect — a dialect common to America and 
England. This concealed meaning of the 
Academy letter could not have been reached 
by an uninitiated student of it, and naturally, 
therefore, I supposed that Americanisms were 
referred to by "substitutes" in the passage 
subjoined. The reader should bear in mind 
that, in this passage and in the subsequent 
ones quoted, "our," "we" and "us" refer 
to Americans. 

"For genuine English is no longer practi- 
cally our portion, and our teaching it for every 
day purposes would be an anachronism. In- 
stances are most abundant in which we have, 
instead of its words and phrases, substitutes 
for them. Of the difference in quality between 
such of these substitutes as are tolerable and 
such as should be pronounced intolerable, not 
many of us, however, have other than a hazy 
conception. By way of illustration, in the 
issue of the Educational Review for May of 
last year, the epithet " admirable," and with- 



out discrimination of particulars, is applied to 
Mr. Edward Eggleston's First Book in Amer- 
ican History. And " admirable," in the sense 
of the term now obsolete, that performance, for 
its corruptness of dialect, assuredly is. It is to 
this feature of it that, in the interest of sound 
and rational culture, I would invite the atten- 
tion of our educationists." 1 

It is a curious example of Dr. Hall's pro- 
cesses of thought that, in his "Rejoinder," 
he explains "substitutes" in the foregoing- 
passage in the following manner : 

"To nothing else could I, of course, refer, by 
"substitutes," "tolerable" and "intolerable," 
than justifiable innovations, on the one hand, 
and, on the other hand, solecisms, gratuitous 
departures from right English, whether home 
bred or international." 3 

Unquestonably since Dr. Hall says so. But 
how was an outsider to know it? Certainly 
not from the Academy letter itself. Under 
"of course," as a safeconduct, there is 
brought in a lot of matter that (to the unini- 
tiated) is new. In this new matter "genuine 
English" is displaced by "right English" 
carrying a bagful of different intendments ; 
for "right English" excludes bad English: 
whereas, bad English may be as truly genuine 
English as bad wine may be genuine wine. 
The expository skill that changed "genuine 
English" into "right English," in so doing, 
changed the limitation, and therefore the 
sense, of "substitutes." In "substitutes" 
for the words and phrases of "genuine Eng- 
lish" there is an implication of something 
foreign; but there is not such an implication 
in "substitutes " for the words and phrases of 
" right English": the latter substitutes might 
be strictly English in origin and use. If the 
"substitutes" for the words and phrases of 
"right English" were current in both England 
and the United States, they might (perhaps) be 
regarded as constitutents of an international 
dialect, and so the quotations from Mr. Eg- 
gleston's book might illustrate — not Amer- 
icanisms — but base locutions used in such 
international dialect. I do not deny the 
existence of international dialects ; but that 
the quotations from Mr. Eggleston, in the 
Academy letter, were cited by Dr. Hall as 

/ The Academy, p. 265, col. 3. 

2 Mod. Lang. Notes, vol. ix, cols. 442-3. 
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illustrations of an international dialect could 
not, I am confident, have been known with- 
out the suplementary explanations in "A Re- 
joinder." It is true that among the locutions 
censured (more than fifty) there are two (or 
three) that are spoken of in the letter as being 
used in England by the baser sort ; but it would 
have been a most inexcusable construction of 
the letter to have made its drift turn on by- 
matter that seemed to have got into it casu- 
ally : such a construction of its purport would 
have sacrificed all that was most distinct and 
prominent in it to that which was compara- 
tively insignificant. For any doubt which the 
presence of those locutions might raise in the 
mind of a careful reader would be put to rest 
by matter that soon follows the comments on 
them — matter in which the avowal is made by 
Dr. Hall that, " though I have lived away 
from America upwards of forty-six years, I 
feel, to this hour, in writing English, that I am 
writing a foreign language," — and especially 
would the reader's doubt be dissipated by 
the following passage : 

"To return to Mr. Eggleston, it would be 
idle to contend that his Americanisms have 
not, in large share, the countenance of all our 
later writers of any conspicuous note, a mere 
handful of them, the very choicest, omitted 
from account. And even these Americanize 
in some measure. "3 

That a supplemental commentary was need- 
ed for the right understanding of the Acad- 
emy letter will be evident to any one who 
compares that letter with the exposition of it 
in "A Rejoinder." I read it very carefully 
two or three times before writing "Not So 
Very American," and thought I understood 
it ; I was conscious of difficulties in reconcil- 
ing all its parts, but I believed I had succeeded 
in construing them not only reasonably but 
rightly. As one of the elements of such 
reasonable and right construction "our lin- 
guistic innovations," in the passage subjoined, 
was interpreted by me as meaning American- 
isms : 

"In so saying, I ol course imply that our 
linguistic innovations, some of which have 
established themselves ineradicably, and are, 
in fact, indispensable, are by no means to be 
condemned without exception. At present, 

3 The Academy, p. 266, col 3. 



however, without undertaking the defence of 
such of them as are defensible, I limit myself 
to deprecating those which are indefensible 
[compare with "substitutes," "tolerable" and 
"intolerable" previously noted], either as 
being entirely gratuitous or on other grounds 
equally valid. Of innovations of this descrip- 
tion, which so commonly disfigure American 
English, the number, I repeat is very great. 
Manifestly, then, their diffusion and their con- 
stant increase call for grave consideration. 
That a duty devolves on us, in connexion 
with them, is what I would suggest by this 
slight paper. "4 

What could " our linguistic innovations," as 
used in that paragraph, mean, if it did not 
mean Americanisms! If Dr. Hall's "slight 
paper" was not deprecating "indefensible" 
Americanisms, and illustrating them by quo- 
tations from Mr. Eggleston's book, what, 
then, was its purport? Nobody, I am sure, 
could have known before the true exposition 
appeared in " A Rejoinder." Dr. Hall was 
deprecating and illustrating "gratuitous de- 
partures from right English, whether home- 
bred or international." — See "Rejoinder," 
columns 443-4 and 446. — Briefly summing up, 
Dr. Hall was deprecating and illustrating — not 
indefensible Americanisms — but the British- 
American " plebeianism " of the American 
international dialect. 

And yet, in the Academy letter (p. 266, col. 
3.), Dr. Hall said ; 

"Already, too, we [Americans] owe to it 
[our zeal] a specific character, extending in its 
manifold distinctiveness, to our speech. Cir- 
cumstances generated by unprecedented com- 
binations have entailed on us a recognizable 
dialect, and one which is rapidly developing," 

The italics are mine. One can see there are 
difficulties in that letter, even now. 

R. O. Williams. 

New York. 



BRIEF MENTION. 

A new edition of Merimee's Colomba has 
come to us from the Cambridge University 
Press (London: C.J. Clay and Sons). The 
editor, Mr. Arthur R. Ropes, of King's Col- 
lege, has performed the task with much care 
and credit. The introduction gives a few de- 
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